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Whirrakee takés its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsoni ) 
which is virtually endemic to the Beugieo region. . 
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2 
EDITORS PAGE 


The first mailing of Whirrakee to all members before the October meeting 
seems to have been generally well received. The only critical comments 
were. from one or two people who would prefer not to receive their copies 
folded, and from others who experienced a sense of loss in not having a 
new fiireenee to read at the meeting. The solution I suggested for the latter 
was to bring it along unopened, The former is not so easy. Envelopes 
would add about 10 cents per issue to the distribution cost for each member. 
This was not provided for in the costing for Whirrakee on which this years 
subscriptions were based, The committee discussed this at its last meeting, 
and while recognising the validity of the complaint, decided that the club 
could not afford to post Whirrakee in envelopes at present subscription 
levels. However, it was also decided that if any member felt strongly enough 
about it, and was willing to buy a supply of appropriate envelopes, then 
that Isai Ns NURRaRENaos could be posted flat in the envelopes so supplied. 


The previous fairly haphazard distribution ‘system for Whirrakee means 
that some members who were financial and therefore entitled to Whirrakee, 
have missed out on some issues by not being at all meetings. If anyone who 
needs particular back numbers to complete a set would let me know, I can 
supply the missing parts. Newer members who are not financially entitled to 
the earlier issues may be interested in purchasing either individual numbers 
at 50 cents each, or the full set of Volume:1,at $5.00. All numbers are 
available as back copies from the Editor. 


wik ke fede ok ok eo * 


This issue carries the first of what is hoped will be a continuing 
series under the title "From the Mailbox", in which Ian MacBean will 
feature items of interest from the journals and newsletters subscribed to 
by our Club, Publications pass through Ian's hands as Secretary, often 
to receive no more than a cursory glance at Club meetings before being 
filed in the Club library. Ian advises that his selection of items will be 
fairly random, but will, over a period, help to draw members attention to 
the journals Fhsy subscribe to, and may borrow through the ee ere 


DE ee: pore ta oe 


During October, I have been preparing a detailed geological map. of 
about 100 square kilometres of country centred on Mt. Korong. Although 
primarily concerned with the task in hand, I have made a number of natural 
history observations which may be of interest to members, and am writing 
them up for next month's Whirrakee. A previously casual acquaintance with 
Mt. Korong and vicinity has been transformed into a quite detailed knowledge 
- of the geology, botany and zoology. I hope to be able to share with you the 
knowledge I have gained, and my enjoyment of this very attractive area. 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor. 


CANIA GORGE, QUEENSLAND, S- 


by Donald Franklin. 


The clearwater Three Moon Creek flows through its pebbly bottlebrush 
and sheoak-lined bed, On either side, grassy wooded flats and slopes lead 
out and up at an ever steeper rate to the rugged sandstone cliffs of 
Cania Gorge. The Creek has cut a half kilometre broad and perhaps 150 metre 
deep swathe through the sandstone plateau, and together with a number of 
ephemeral tributaries that have eroded smaller side-sgorges, provides a site 
of ‘great scenic and natural history interest. . 


My impression of the surrounding countryside and initially of the 
Gorge itself was that of country not much wetter than Bendigo, clothed as 
it is with open woodlands of spotted gum and ironbark. It came as some 
surprise then, to find lush ferneries and small patches of rainforest in 
the sheltered side gorges, as well as three fern species growing prolifically 
on the more exposed cliff faces. Indeed, on closer examination the ferns 
proved as much a feature as the Gorge itself, © cok Ee exe 


Around delightful rockpools and where moisture seeped out at the cliff 
bases, dense masses of umbrella’ fern Sticherus flabellatus and coral fern’ 
Gleichenia sp. grew. In more sunny places, gristle fern Blechnum cartaligineum 
showed off its fresh, pale fronds which contrasted well with the tough dark- 
green mature fronds. In a few spots along the creeks, scaly tree fern 
Cyathea _cooperi occurred. This is a most beautiful tree fern with a thick 
trunk, The ‘trunk, frond bases and fiddle-heads (young, still-coiled fronds) 
are covered with long, soft, hatr-like scales; In the damper spots under a: 
rainforest canopy, the ground was carpeted with giant maidenhair Adiantum 
formosum, which, as its name implies, grows to a metre high, 


The ferns on the rockfaces were the most intriguing, however. One, the 
small rasp fern Dcodia caudata, lives in rock crevices where it can find a 
little soil. The other two are epiphytes, clinging to the rockface, directly 
dependant on rainfall and falling leaves for their seemingly precarious 
(in more ways than one) existence, The silver elkhorn Platycerium veitchii 
is similar in form to the popular garden elkhorns, but has fleshy blue-grey 
fronds that are covered with’ silvery hairs - an adaptation to life in a dry 
area, This elkhorn occurs in large clumps on.vertical rock faces, and forms 
a rich black soil from the decomposition of leaves caught in its basal - 
‘nest leaves', The basket fern Drynaria rigidula is less obviously well — 
adapted to dry conditions: and showed signs of having died back during dry 
spells. Nevertheless, it was widespread-on the lower, less-exposed rock... 
faces, Like the elkhorn, the basket fern has two distinct types of fronds, 
a normal, green, pinnate frond a metre long and a short dry nest leaf at 
the base. A clump of basket ferns forms a basket with their nest leaves, 


which serves. as a device for catching falling leaves, 


Many other ferns occur in Cania Gorge: ground ferns, bird's nest. ferns, 
sickle ferns, rock ferns and fishbone fern to mention’ a few. The area, _ 
recently declared a national park, is well worth a visit. Cania Gorge is 
30 km. north-west of Monto and 220 km. south of Rockhampton, 


Cee we oe eR wok ok ke ke eee & 
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REMINISCENCES OF NORTH QUEENSLAND BIRDING 
by Elma Moore. 


Roy Wheeler's educational and enjoyable talk to the Bird Group on his 
travels in the far north of Queensland in 1979 brought memories flooding 
back to at least one of his absorbed listeners. My husband Alan and myself. 
were also there at that time, We had been holidaying with Chris and Sandra 
Bunn and family in the Townsville-Cairns area and of course visited many 
lovely spots for Birdo’s, such as Townsville Common, Mt. Spec, Mt. Elliott 
and Jourana Falls (to mention just a few) and enjoyed the benefit of our 
son-in-laws knowledge in that field. Chris's time was limited so farewells 
were said in Cairns and we were then on our own. 

Inevitably we found oursélves drawn to the interesting mudflats on the 
Cairns foreshore, with its attraction for waders and seabirds. It was a 
Sunday late in May and in no time at.all we met up with Jchn Crowhurst, who 
lives and works on the foreshore but this day he was resting, with binoculars 
at hand, gazing over his beloved mud flats. With binoculars around the neck, 
you.are bound to have conversation with John, who is a member of the Far 
North. Queensland Field Naturalists, well known in the area and more than 
willing to share his wealth of knowledge with amateurs such as ourselves, 
Eventually he tock us along to the "Field Nats", and once again we were 
welcomed as kindred spirits and were invited along to their field days, 


We enjoyed a day out on the Black Mountains discovering feathered life, 
Highlights were Lovely Wren, Victoria Rifle bird, Grey Whistler, and Pied 
and Lemon breasted Flycatcher. We also spent a day at Yuille Point, spent 
far out at low tide on the coral reef pottering amid the marine Life 
(Idyllic!). : 


It was now time to move on, so on John's advice we departed for Julaten. 
It was quiet at the Caravan Park and we could see at once we would love it. 
A little early in the season never the-less many birds were present here, 
and in the orchard Roy mentioned. The Citrus. fruit was ripe and falling from 
the trees, and the birdlife was having a party, and so were we, as the owners 
of the Park were very generous people who supplied us with bags of fruit 
"on the house'', Birds easily seen at this time were Grey headed robin, 
Rufous fantail, Banded Landrail, Green winged pigeon, McLeays and Lesser 
Lewin Honeyeaters, Azure kingfisher, Pied and Spectacled flycatchers, 
Spotted cat birds, Rufous shrike thrush, Pheasant coucal and Red winged:wren. 
Fruit bats in large numbers were present in trees behind the Park. 


On our rambles in the area, with the ever present binoculars, local 
people often stopped for a yarn and an invitation to tea or coffee. John 
had told us to say "hullo" to Hans.Best who, he thought, was staying at the 
park just then. We found however that he, his wife Judy and family had just 
moved to their beautiful home on the nearby slopes of Mt. Lewis (as Roy told 
us). So, rather daringly we drove up and introduced ourselves as visitors 
and amateur birdo's, Well this experienced and professional man made us very 
welcome, gave us his valuable time, invited us in, and Judy offered lunch. 
(we declined with thanks as we had sandwiches with us). 


Hans told us where to look for the White-browed robin (Big Mitchell 
Creek) and the Golden bower bird (Mt. Lewis). Unfortunately it was too wet 
after the recent rains for us to visit its habitat further up the mountain, 
but, before leaving, Hans gave us lots of useful information, Judy sent 
us off with a large bag of their oranges. 


5e 
REMINISCENCES OF NORTH QUEENSLAND BIRDING continued 


Oh I almost forgot, Hans offered to show us the Taipans on his property, 
but I quickly declined before my husband could get his breath (chicken). 
Later, Hans and his friend John Izzard came down to the park one dark night, 
with heavy tread and flashlight, to bring down the Sooty Owl, which was 
calling every night. It was a delightful sight as it came zooming over our 
heads, The delicate pink lips and great eyes stood out. Hans remarked 
that this would probably be the highlight of our trip and so it was. . 
Thank you Hans and John, Later again Alan and I found ourselves converging 
on the dry creek bed of the "Big Mitchell" at the exact point in time as 
Hans and John, also locking for the White browed robin, which was calling, 
so we were able to view our vee eG = a great pleasure for Alan 
and I. 


Around the Lagoon at nearby Mt. Molloy, Green and White pigmy geese, 
Magpie geese, Jacana and many other waterbirds could be seen. Our time was 
running out by now and so once again we moved on and I must mention here 
that we had a nice surprise at Georgetown Caravan Park, We had the company of 
Glenise and Rob Moors, who pulled in along side of us. Small World! 


We did not have the pleasure of meeting you Roy, but as my dear husband 
died soon after, I thank you for the trip down memory lane. 


we ove ove fs oe ot oe oe 


MORE ON SWAINSONA PLAGIOTROPIS 
by Frank Robbins. 


When we visited Hunter on » that very hot day in November last year, I noted 
that the plants of Swainsona plagictropis looked quite dead, as if they 

were annuals. We could see pods with seeds in them lying here the dead plants 
were, so I took several pods with me with the object of growing them, seeing 
they were BBPPOSer to be a rare plant according to J.H.Willis, 


I tried growing the plants in autumn 1981 in cotton wool, but failed. I tried 
again in August, and got five plants growing, one of wnten I took to the 
September meeting. On the assumption that S.plagiotropis was an annual, I told 
the meeting that they would not find flowers on tabs excursion on the following 
Sunday, but I was wrong. 


On the excursion we found big, well grown plants of S.procumbens in the 
Whipstick, and likewise abundant S.plagiotropis in flower at Hunter, I had 
taken one of my baby S.plagiotropis in a pot to find out if any baby plants 
had sprouted naturally from the previous years seeds, seeing it had been such * 
a wet winter. Not a sign of germinating seeds or seedlings was noted for 
either species, so I concluded that they were both perennials whose roots stay 
alive below ground, although the plants die completedly above ground, 


Nancy Stone told me she thinks S.plagiotropis was quite common when she was 
younger, which makes me wonder why it is so rare now. There must be some 
special reason for so few specimens being reported in Willis. 


The following is a list of other species noted at Hunter. 


Bulbine bulbosa (in flower) Euyngium leaneos (Blue Devil) 
Microseris scapigera (Yam) — - Prasophyllum fuscum (as OD 
Asperula sp. (in flower) Craspedia globosa 


Diuris pedunculata (Golden Moths, in flower) Drosera peltata (Hairy anion) 
Sweinsona procumbens (one specimen, in flower) 


6. 
SWAINSONA PEAS 
were ’ by Leon Ruedin. 


In Septenban 1980, Professor persons oe LaTrobe University stirred the . 
botanical world with thei news that a red. swainsona pea (S,plagiotropis) 
was a rare and endangered species. According to "Plants of Victoria" by 
J.Willis they are only recorded from three areas, namely Kerang (1925), 
Lower Campaspe (1875), and 17 miles west of Echuca, I can go back to 1925, 
or possibly before, when the Kamarooka area - the Thunder, Wingee, Tang Tang, 
and Wilkinsons swamps and surrounding areas -.were our unrestricted hunting 
grounds , the home of Duck,Snipe , Hares and Rabbits. The latter were in 
droves in the huge: SELSEARS HEEL ovens, most of which unfortunately have 
disappeared through man's sprogress!'. Often during these excursions I 
gathered a small bouquet of red and blue Swainsona peas to bring home. 
To me, like everyone else at that time, they were just wild peas. 


Later, when the gun was laid to rest and I shot with a camera, I found 
that I had a Kodak slide of S.plagiotropis dated October 1968, and also 
Agfa slides dated October 1968, not to mention slides of S. procumbens, 
These slides were seen by Prof. Parsons. 


I have several slides dated October 1970, . paver in ie Corop area, not 
only of S.plagiotropis, but of two other totally diff rent red Swainsona peas. 
No. 1 A very small dark red flower with a crumpled keel, and long leaves 

with short sparse leaflets. 
No, 2. A medium sized flower which could be taken for S.plagiotropis, but the 
keel is straight with a small flap on either side. 


On September 19 & 20th of this year I made a survey of the area where the 
peas were found, but wmfortunately most areas were still under water, and 
only S.procumbens and the small red-pea with the crumpled keel was found 
-in the Corop area. Further west, that is from Kamarooka to Dingee, Prarie, 
Calivil, Mitiamo and as far south as Tandarra, I found what appears to be 
four distinct species of Red Swainsona peas , although I did not find the usual 
purple form of S.oroboides which occurs in considerable numbers at Drummartin. 
Many plants of S.procumbens were seen, together with countless thousands of 
tall Harbingers of Spring rising from the flooded paddocks. Buttercups, 
Bulbine lillies, Velleia were also seen, which reminded me of old times 
when these plants were more numerous than they are today. 


So, it appears.to me that there is more species of Swainsona peas in our 
area than is known or classified by. the botanists, and that they are more 
widespread than we have been led to believe, It certainly would be a © 
herculean task to seek them all out in the two or three weeks when they are 
in flower, as it is then that they are most easily located, so it is for 
the present and the coming generations to work the complex task out. — 


kk kok & % * tose ee ote te 
FILMS FOR MEETING ON JANUARY 13th. _ 


Two 16 mm colour films will be shown. The first entitled "For the love of an 
eagle" was produced in South Africa in 1970 and gives a detailed account of 
a pair of eagles nesting in the Drakensberg Mountains, Natal. This film is 

16 minutes long and the second film, "The year of the wildebeest", runs for 
55 minutes, It examines the migration of millions of wildebeest, in Kenya, 

on their search for grass and water during the dry summer months, This film 
was produced in 1976 by the American company Briarcliff Manor Production Co. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
by Tom, Patullo. 


Bete: talk apouts an! ‘old Rawinttaa, 8 hice eae so Rone has it been grown ~ 
in- cultivation, that’ probably many people do not think of it asa native. 
I refer to Pittosporum undulatum, a small tree with glossy green foliage, 
four inch leaves, wavy at the edges. In spring this tree covers itself 
with creamy, white, bell shaped flowers , that, especially on a warm night, 
exude a beautiful perfume, that in my opinion is equal to the famed 
Frangipani, A little overpowering ae) a is much better when experienced: 
from some ‘distance. ; 


Growing toa height of some. fifteen feet, it can be pruned to a clean. 
trunk, up to any desired height, thus making a delightful shade tree for the 
hot days, or it can be grown with foliage right down to phe eee I have 
seen it grown as a trimmed hedge, 


Another well tried beauty is Prostanthera ovalifolia. 
For anyone wanting a purple mint bush, they need look no further, The 
specimen in my garden is in full bloom right NOW, (mid October). Standing 
some seven feet high and five feet across, it is just one mass of colour, 
right down to the ground, I prune it back hard each year, after flowering, 
and it retains its compactness. It quickly. replaces. the pruned portions, — 
and retains its symmetrical appearance. This gives it plenty of current 
years growth which bears the next years flowers. It requ normal WS torenE 
ina cool. situation with well drained soil. ; 


The new plantation we put in” ‘last autumn, (see Whirrakee Vol, 25 No. ry 
Page 7.) is doing extremely well. The small Acacias have all iouared 
and most of the Callistemons are well budded. I give credit to the deep z 
ripping of the ground, followed by the abundant winter rainfall with the 
resultant thorough soaking of the subsoil. 


I have started an experiment with a Eucalyptus caesia. Having read of, 
and indeed actually seen, the damage these graceful small trees can,at eineas 
suffer from strong winds, and having one of my two specimens being a 'non goer! 
that is, not thriving, I decided to act on a suggestion that I had had put 
to me some time previously. The suggestion was to cut the tree down and grow 
is as a multi trunked Mallee. This variety of eucalypt can easily be encouraged 
to do just that, as they: normally form a large round bole just at ground level. 
My specimen had been planted out for some four years and had only reached 
a ‘height of ‘about five feet. With a saw ‘I cut the tree just above the bole 
and now have a lovely crop of suckers growing. They are now about twelve. 
inches high and the idea of the whole exercise is of course that they will 
support each other and avoid damage from strong winds. i will Wet Chy ; 
developments with interest, 


After the abundant winter Baines the aigiays of spring apaitinats on our 
bush block is really something. First we had a terrific crop of Leopard 
Orchids, Diuris maculata, ‘then followed Glo ssodia Major, the Waxlip,. 
or as some call it the Blue’ Cockatoo, just as numerous. At the moment there 
are thousands of Hooded Caladenias, Caladenia: cucullata, many Brown Beards 
Calochilus robertsonii , The Sun Orchids are many and varied and include 
the large Blue Scented Sun Orchid, Thelymitra aristata, plentiful where it 
usually grows, as also are the Slender Sun Orchid and the Salmon Sun Orchid. 


At the beginning of October, the Bendigo Group of the Society for 
Growing Native Plants put on an exhibition in conjunction with the Mandurang 
Orchid and Arts Festival, which highlighted the amount of popularity 
that the growing of Native Plants has gained in the last few years. 


8. 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN” continued. 


Although the show was confined to an eighteen by twelve tent and so was 
extremely crowded, it received a fair amount of favourable comment by those 
who viewed it. The time of year did not really favor the number of species 
to show, however there was a surprising tally when a count was taken of over 
three hundred different specimens CES REAN/E, all of wbichs were aerow in 
gardens from the Bendigo Area, 


Around the Nurseries. 


There appears to be freely available now, a form of White Prostanthers, 
Mint Bush, called ProstrantheraPoorinda David, evidentally a cultivar, 
ata sy in my opinion, more desirable as a garden specimen than the pure 
native species Prostanthera nivea.. I was able to obtain a young specimen 
of the cultivar about twelve months ago, after seeing it growing in Ray 
Wallaces garden. It has grown into a thriving small shrub about two feet © 
high, quite compact, and is covered with thousands of buds; the first of 
which have just opened into flower. The flower is slightly larger than. the 
native "nivea'', similar in shape and form, but is a little more colourful 
in that..the pink and orange spots in the throat are more pronounced and the 
faint lavender tint is slightly more pronounced, I would think it more 
adaptable to different soils” that the HELE, and-a desirable specimen . 
forthe native garden. 


Another one that caught my. eye was the number of Leschenaultia plants 
available, plenty of the beautiful blue Leschenaultia biloba and L. formosa 
the red one, but the outstanding one was a form of L. formosa called the 
Duke of trowae Bay form, with flowers a mixture of bright yellow and rusty 
orange, the kind of colour that SEES your eye froma BORE way off, 

Very showy. 


ON em ke oe kk oe ok 


ANYONE FOR A NATURALIST'S TRIP? b Staiehes a 
ar ; by Don Franklin. 
Whilst studying the geography of Bangladesh (formerly East Pakistan), 
I was surprised to learn that even in the country that is probably the most 
ovér-populated and poverty-stricken in the world, some forests still remain, 
In fact, 16% of Bangladesh is covered by forest, most of which grows in ~ 
swampy, salty or hilly terrain not easily cultivable. 


The Sunderbans forest of 5,700 sq.km. is described as a mangrove and swamp 
forest, one of the last homes of the Royal Bengal Tiger. The other major 
forest is the Chittagong Hill Tracts Reserved Forest of 3,300 sq.km., 
inhabited by elephants and recipient of/a saturating 2500-5000 mm. 
(100-200 in,) of rain per year. Some other wildlife listed for the 
Bangladesh forests are: white-winged wood duck, golden cat, serrow goat, 
chittal deer, crocodile, leopard, bear, mideate gayal, sambar deer, 

wild boar, python, peafowl, pheasant, junglefowl and hornbill. 


See te fe OE ee eee ise 


A NOTE ON THE LOCAL BITTERNS. 
f by John Ipsen,. 


About 25 years ago, when John Kellam and I were a lot younger, we 
camped a few times at the S.W. end of Kow Swamp, just for the pleasure of 
being amongst the wild-life generally. During.the day, all kinds of water- 
birds were nesting and these kept us busy with our cameras, and, to add ~ 
to the interest, an occasional Tiger Snake passed us by. 


The object of this note is to tell of the nightly calling oF the Brown 
Bittern. We heard it on each occasion from our camp. The swamp has changed 
a lot of recent. years and maybe like the observation of the late Mr.R.Mudie 
(see below) the birds could be somewhere else, Another locality where I 
have heard the booming of the Bittern is near Mathoura, when the Edward 
River has been in flood, I once had good sightings of these birds on Lake 
Yambuk, between Port Fairy and Portland, but the best was when we were 
camping with the Bird Observers Club at Barham, on the property of the Thomas 
Brothers. While riding on ‘their rice harvester, a bittern was flushed, 
circled around over the field and back over the harvester a few times, 
giving many of the club members quite” a good view of this birds CEES AIC 
SURG 


Rice efeldg present a different. habitat to ‘that which these birds 
have had over the generations. Although at Barham rice fields have the 
same wet-base as natural swamps, the birds have to contend with annual | 
eens and harvesting, when must upset their living. 


ale yi ok 
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A Note on the Bittern, een from eines of an early Scots Naturalist, 
from Cameos of Literature Vol,1. 
Robert Mudie, born 1778, writes on THE BITTERN. 


"The Bittern is in many respects an interesting bird, but it is a bird of 
the wilds - almost a bird of desolation, avoiding alike the neighborhood 
of man and the progress of man's improvements. It is a bird of rude nature, 
where the land knows no character save that which the untrained working 

of the elements impresses upon it; so that, when any locality is in the course 
of being won to usefulness , the Bittern is the first to leave, and when any 
one is abandoned, it is the last to return. "The Bittern shall dwell there" 
is the final curse, and implies that the place is to become uninhabited and 
uninhabitable, It hears not the whistle of the plough-man or the sound of 
the mattock; and the tinkle of the sheep-bell or the lowing of the ox 
(although the latter bears so much resemblance to its own hollow and dismal 
voice that it has given foundation to the name, "Boomer"') is a signal for 
it to be gone. 


On a fine clear day in 1 the early part of the season, when the winds of spring 
have dried the heath, and the dark surface, obedient to the action of the 
sun, becomes soon warm and turns the exhalations which steal from the marsh 
upwands, so that they are dissipated in the higher atmosphere, and cross not 
that boundary to injure the more fertile and cultivated places - even the 
sterile heath and the stagnant pool, though adverse to our cultivation, have 
their uses in wild nature; but for these in a climate like ours and in the 
absence of nature, the chain of life would speedily be broken, 

Upon such a day, it is not unpleasant to ramble toward the abode of the bittern, 
and, to those especially who dwell where all around is art, and where the 
tremulous motion of the ever-trundling wheel of society dinates the under- 
standing, till one fancies: that the stable laws of nature turn round in 
concert with the minor revolutions of our pursuits, it is far from being 
unprofitable," 


LO. 


AROUND ROBINVALE AND HATTAH-KULKYNE NATIONAL PARK 
by Mavis Curr, 


During the school holidays we stayed at Robinvale and went on several 
day outings. One was to Bannerton, where we walked through bush to observe 
some Ming Quandong which we found there about nine years ago and were now 
covered in fruit. Also there was the leafless-ballart, berrigan, cattle bush, 
pittosporum with their orange fruits exposing the sticky red seeds, the 
white mallee daisy which was out in masses PELE DS contrasting with the 
yellow of the wattles and cassia. 


An exciting find that day was a legless lizard (Delma australis) 
one of the children found when lifting a rusty piece of tin. I hadn't seen 
one before but I believe they are quite common in the mallee. We also had 
another interesting day tramping over the white Walls of China on Mungo 
Station, sighting three or four Wedgetail eagles, red peers many emus 
and grey kangaroos, and also. kestrels, 


'The highlight of our holiday was the last. weekend of the school holidays 
when we joined the Mid Murray Field Naturalists fora campout at Lake 
Mournpoul in Hattah-Kulkyne National Park. The weather was perfect and the 
- countryside the best it has been for years with water rising fast in the 
lakes. The green comb spider orchids were everywhere and some of the flowers 
found in the area were: dwarf greenhoods, early Nancy, austral bugle, 
Swainsona, kangaroo apple, flannel cudweed, austral bluebell, wiry podolepis, 
clematis, dumosa mallee, white mallee daisy, tea tree, eos and garland 
lillies not in flower. stra 
One member sighted 58 different birds on the Saturday, . 

Among the birds I observed were: red capped robins feeding their pledelingss 
yellow rumped pardalote, spiny cheeked honeyeater, crested pigeon, a 
whistling eagle flying over her nest in a tall tree near the lake, also a 
Jacky winter sitting on her lovely little nest containing two eggs, a noisy 
miner on her nest, yellow rosella, eastern white-face with young, short tail 
thornbill, ringnecks, major mitchell cockatoos, and galahs nesting in the 
large red gums, along the lakes edge. Kookaburras were very noisy and in the 
distance could be heard the sound of the crested bellbirds. Along the 
sandhills near our camp we found a swarm of bees, attached to a low bough 
of a gum tree. We also found another hive in a tree at Lake Bitterang on 
the Sunday. . ; 


Many grey kangaroos were ‘there, also otis sig red kangaroos sail emus. 
by the dozens. Skinks, striped and spotted, were plentiful under the rotting 
logs. Large ants were thickly cdvering the submerged tops of stumps in the 
swamps area. Crossing the paddocks big cockroaches were every where, forced 
out of their natural habitat by the flood waters. I walked within a yard 
‘of a four foot brown snake sunning himself beside a dead fallen pine, 

He soon slithered for cover once discovered. During one of our walks my son 
with the aid of his hat caught a Mallee dragon (Amphibolurus fordi) and a 
marbled gecko which quickly shed his tail. A long necked tortoise was | 
‘found, also evidence of an echidna by the burrowing in the red sand near 
spinifex Driving home I spotted a ehh on her mud nest by the roadside 
and see a small ‘goanna. Gt al 
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Were. CHRISTMAS BREAK UP SOCIAL 
Date and Time: December Sth, 6.30 pm - 


* Place: : Burnett Lounge, B.C.A. E. oencrre St. 


As in previous years, the evening will commence with a casserole tea, 
followed by a relaxed, informal evening- with games and musical items, 
You will need to bring a casserole and sweets etc., and your own CERES 
Milk, tea, coffee, sugar, bread and butter will be provided. 

(The lounge and dining room are available, but the kitchen is not.) : 
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SUBJECT HERONS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT 
‘compiled a Bill Flentje. 


White-faced nade Ardea novaehollandiae 
White-necked Heron Ardea pacifica 
Nankeen Night Heron. ~Nycticorax caledonicus 


APPEARANCE, ‘The white-faced heron is a medium sized heron measuring 670 mms 
high. The plumage has in general a greyish-light blue colour with white 
around the face, throat, and forehead, Nuptial plumes are grey on the back, 
and chestnut on the breast, Both sexes are similar. Legs and feet are olive- 
yellow. 

The white-necked nae is the largest of the three, erenaine 
3 feet (910 mms) high. Again both sexes are similar, When standing erect the 
long white neck with a double row of large black spots down the front is 
conspicuous. The head is also white. The plumage on the back is dark grey to 
black. The body ANGLER is dark streaked with white. Legs and feet are 
black, 

The nankeen night heron is the smallest of the three. It stands 

23" (590 mms) high, has short legs, and very short neck, The sexes are — 

again similar. The upper plumage on the body is generally of a tan colour 
(nankeen was the colour of a Chinese cotton type of cloth). The crown of the 
head and neck is blue-black, and the under-body creamy white, legs olive- 
yellow, Nuptial plumes, oat in colour, consist of three extending down 
the back, from the back of the head. 


CALLS The white-faced, and white-necked herons calls are described as loud” 
croaking , and guttural calls; generally heard in the day-time. The nankeen 
night heron has a loud croak, heard at night. 


BREEDING The three species may nest at any time of the year, depending on 
Seasonal conditions, especially flooding occurrences, and abundance of 
suitable food supplies. Nests are usually loose platforms of sticks in ‘trees , 
but in the case of the night heron, it may be lower, in bushes or even in 
ground vegetation, The night heron usually nests in colonies and often in 
company with other water birds. The other two herons usually nest in solitary 
situations, but in swamp or lake habitat other nests may occur in sight of 
one another. The white-necked and night herons usually nest above, or close 
to water, but the white~faced heron may nest a considerable distance from 
water, 

Observations of the nesting habits of the siiizecnedked heron and nankeen 
night heron have not been made in the Bendigo district. 


The following information refers to the white-faced herons. 

It is believed from observations ‘that some white-faced herons. have returned 
to nest in the same locality, and to the same tree, over a period of several 
successive years. Mating displays occur in late July and esrly August. 

Birds have been observed to stand beak to beak, bobbing heads up and down 
and bowing to each other, After a while they pick up a stick and continue 
bobbing heads and bowing and later the stick is tossed over their heads to 
the ground. Their dance is’ similar to that of the ‘Brolga, but is more 
subdued, 


Nest building takes ate some weeks after the first Mating displays. Both 
birds gather sticks, sometimes from under the nest, at other times from a 
considerable distance away. Nest height may be from 20 feet up to very high. 
The white-faced herons are tolerant to other white-faced herons in the 
feeding area but chase sneer white-faced herons away from the breeding 
territory. © 
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BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP BIRD OF THE NIGHT DISCUSSION continued 


The usual clutch of eggs is four, colour pale blue, Incubation begins when | 
the first egg is laid, The nest is fairly flat and the eggs would be 
endangered by wind movement if left exposed. The young birds after hatching 
are visibly different in size due to age, and the parent birds do not feed 
each young bird in turn, and the smallest appears to be neglected, and often 
dies. It is not removed and becomes trampled into the nest. The young stay 
in the nest for about seven weeks and in that time, the nest platform has 
begun to show considerable deterioration. The young then stay in the branches 
of the nest tree, occasionally going down to ae ground and returning to 

the nest tree, for a few weeks, 


FOOD consists of snails, tadpoles, grasshoppers, yabbies, small fish, mice, 
small reptiles, One instance of feeding on a dead rabbit was observed. 


GENERAL At courting time White-faced Herons have been heard to call late 

at night from their roosting tree. Observations indicate that white-faced 
herons are locally nomadic in search of food, according to seasonal conditions 
resulting from heavy rain or flooded situations. They are probably sedentary 
where permanent water occurs, ; 
The white-faced heron. is the most common in the Bendigo district, 

The White-necked Heron has not been observed nesting in the Bendigo area. 
They are probably nomadic in this district, One brief observation was made 
ofa similar mating performance to the white-faced heron but shorty after- 
wards the birds disappeared, Occasionally a pair of birds has been observed 
for a short time, but more often single birds are seen. 

Nankeen Night Heron Sometimes an influx of juvenile birds has been seen 

in the Bendigo area but they mostly move out again to breed when mature, 
Juveniles also have been seen at Laanecoorie. At Strathfieldsaye more 
mature birds have been seen than juveniles. A few years ago, a number of . 
juveniles with breeding plumes roosted in a-pine tree in Bendigo, flying 
out to feed during the night and returning to roost during the day. 

They sometimes use dry trees to roost in during the daytime. 
Information indicates that the nankeen night heron is probably the main. 
carrier of the encephalitis disease. 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
Bird Observers Group meeting, October 2, 1981 


One Regent Honeyeater was seen at Mandurang South. It flew out of low’ 
shrubs and chased:a Red wattle-bird, and was readily identified by its black 
tail with broad yellow edging. As this species has declined in.the Victorian 
part of its range to the point where many fear for its scOuR NCC, existence 
in our‘state, this observation is most welcome. 


There have already been several reports: this aa of the White-fronted 
honeyeater, an infrequent and irregular visitor to this southerly edge of 
ite distribution. This column's statement (July Whirrakee) that Wychitella 
was the nearest known nesting site was corrected to Inglewood by Margaret 
Watts (August Whirrakee). Now, for the first time, they have been found 
nesting in the Bendigo Whipstick. Three nests were reported, All contained 
either two eggs or two young. One was 1,2 m. above the ground in a Melaleuca, 
whilst another was 1.5 m. up in the fork of a mallee sapling. A fourth pait, 
were observed with young ones that had already left the nest. 


In the November Whirrakee of last year we were able to neport the arrival 
from the north of quite a number of breeding migrants. However, to date, only 
the Rainbow-bird has been reported, with about ten seen overhead in the 
Whipstick on the 14th September, This is a fortnight earlier than last year 
and about a month earlier than most yearns. 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS continued 


Many will remember last spring as the spring of the Painted Honeyeater, 
with unusually large numbers, and breeding, reported. Two observations \ were 
made during this September, at Wehla and Inglewood, 


Both the Peregrine Falcon and the Little Falcon were reported. One 
Peregrine was seen chasing a Little eagle in the Big Hill range at Mandurang 
South, A pair of Little Falcons performed what was thought to be « a mating 
display in an observation from suburban Golden Square. 


The pair of Chestnut Teal at. Strathfieldsaye, Sages in | last month's 
notes, are now thought to be. nesting. 


Bell's Swamp, near Woodstock, has filled with water following our heavy 
winter rains, and is now reported to be carrying a diverse water-bird 
population hay many species breeding. Three families of Mountain Ducks 
included thirteen, eight and four young each. Grey Teal and Black Duck also 
had ducklings, whilst Black Swans were still attending their nest. Other 
birds seen included Black-tailed Native Hens, Pied oe Large Egrets and 
both the White-faced and White-necked Herons. 


Over the past month, a Nankeen Ni sht-heron has been observed daily at 
dusk at Strathfieldsaye, always flying from east to west. Presumably it has 
a regular daytime roosting site and a regular night-time feeding ground. 


Members had many interesting. observations from our annual camp, held 
at Spring Dam between Inglewood and Mt. Kooyoora, but details will be 
provided in a separate article. 


Correction to October Whirrakee Bird Notes. _ 


The Chestnut tailed Heath Wren from Nerring Whipstick was in stunted box/ 
ironbark forest adjacent to mallee, not in mallee as stated. 
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NATIVE PLANTS PRESERVATION SOCIETY OF VICTORIA PHOTOFLORA 
24 Seymour Avenue, Armadale, S143, Vic. 


Dear Secretary, 

Since 1976, there has been a steady decline in the size of 
audiences at public screenings of Photoflora. This is in spite of the fact that 
photographer support and photographic standards have risen, and reached an. 
all-time high in 1980, It is believed that changes in social habits and the 
ready availability of good nature programmes on TV are largely responsible, 


As the Society’ s main reason for holding Photoflora is its potential impact 
on the viewing public, it has become doubtful whether the considerable time 
and effort required by the organising committee is justified. Accordingly, it 
has been decided with regret that the competition and exhibition scheduled | 
for February-April 1982 will not be held, 


_ The situation will be reviewed again next year and a final decision regarding 
a renewal of Photoflora in 1983 will then be made, This decision will be 
influenced by the response from prospective participants, particularly those 
societies and their members whose responsibility it would be to attract 
audiences to any future screenings. The personal circumstances of the present 
committee and the availability or otherwise of additional technical assistance 
could also be important factors. 

We thank you for your support of Photoflora in the past and regret any 
disappointment that the above announcement may cause. 


B.C. Terrell Photoflora Secretary 
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NATIONAL TRUST REGISTER OF SIGNIFICANT TREES 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The National Trust has been concerned about the conservation of an 
extremely important part of our heritage, that is, trees of special 
significance : ‘in Victoria, So far, there has been no attempt to record these 
trees in a logical and systematic manner and to see what steps can be taken 
to protect them and, where appropriate, extend their life span. In order 
to assist in creating awareness of their contribution to the aesthetic, 
cultural and historic fabric of the State, the ‘Trust is establishing a 
Register of Significant Trees from throughout the State, The Royal Botanic 
Gardens and National Herbarium are assisting the Trust in this project. 


Information for this Register is being obtained through an extensive 
survey based on the data form contained in this leaflet. ~ 


‘Please complete as much of the data form as possible, but if you know 
of a specimen of possible interest about which little is known, be sure at. 
least to provide some indication of its identification, an accurate locality, 
the reason the specimen is of interest and your name and address, 


The information that is received will be collated, verified by a 
professional botanist and assessed for significance by a steering committee 
of the National Trust. Controlling authorities and private owners of specimens 
which are finally classified will be notified in due course to negotiate 
protection of these specimens, Accurate locality information on trees 
which are vulnerable to damage or vandalism, or on trees from private 
properties whose owners wish to retain their peyeys will be withheld from 
general distribution. 


PLEASE SEND ANY INFORMATION YOU MAY HAVE TO: 


Register of Significant Trees, 
National Trust of Australia (Wictoria) 
Tasma Terrace, 

Parliament. Place, 

MELBOURNE “Vic. 3002 


EA LEGO REDE OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Trees will be considered for ei iatent. in the Restater: on the ess of 
one or more of the following categories of: significance. 


- Any tree of outstanding: aesthetic significance: 
e.g. Ulmus procera 'Louis van Houtte' (Golden Elm) at the corner of Punt 
Road. and Alexandra Avenue , Melbourne. — ' 


- - Any tree outstanding for its large height, trunk circumference or canopy 
spread, e.g. Eucalyptus regnans (Mountain Ash), pone Big Trees", near 
Cumberland Creek, Cambarville. 


- Any tree that is particularly old or venerable: 
G8. Eucalyptus bridgesiana (But But) in Beechworth: township. 


- Any tree commemorating or having associations with an important historical 
event: e.g. Eucalyptus camaldulensis (River Red Gum), "The Separation 
Tree", associated with the separation of the New South Wales and 
Victorian Colonies, in the Royal Botanic SEA 
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NATIONAL TRUST REGISTER OF SIGNIFICANT TREES continued, 


- Any tree significantly associated with a well-known public figure or 
ethnic group, including plantings by Royalty and other prominent people 
and trees associated with Aboriginal activities: e.g. Populusx canadensis 
‘Aurea! (Golden Poplar) planted by Dame Nellie Melba in April, 1903 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens; Eucalyptus camaldulensis (River Red Gum), 
"The Corroboree Tree", at St Kilda sung teens marking an old Aboriginal 
ceremonial site... 


- Any tree which occurs in a unique location or Gone and oe prarliee a 
contribution to the landscape, including remnant native vegetation. 
important landmarks and trees which form part of an historic garden, park 
or town. e.g. Bursaria spinosa (Sweet Bursaria) remnant of several 
large trees in the Domain adjoining La Trobe's Cottage. 


~- Any tree of a species or variety that ‘is rare or ‘of very Jocalised 
distribution; e.g. Livistona australis — (Cabbage Fan-palm) at Cabbage 
Tree Creek, east of Orbost, 


- Any tree which is of horticultural or genetic value and could be an 
important source of propagating stock, including specimens that are 
particularly resistant to disease or exposure. 


- Any tree which exhibits a curious growth form or physical feature such 
as abnormal outgrowths, natural fusion of branches, severe lightning 
damage and. unusually pruned forms. 


- Any stand or avenue of trees conforming to one of the above criteria; 
e.g. Ulmus procera (English Elm) avenue of mature trees in the Fitzroy 
Gardens, Melbourne. In general, this category would not include large 
stands oe trees or native vegetation, which would have a landscape: 
rating of their own. eee 


The trees may be Indigenous or exotic, wild or’ Gurttyated: 
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FROM THE MATLBOX> ; 
a by Ian MacBean. 


LANDSAT, HANDS AND KNEES, AND ORCHIDS. 


Remote sensing imagery (using the Landsat Satellite) is being used to 
locate probable habitats of the Western Australian subterranean orchid, 
Rhizanthella gardneri, in a project funded by the World Wildlife Fund 
(Australia). These areas are then laboriously searched by field workers, 
armed with what appears to be a cocktail fork, for the 1 - 1.5 cm pale 
bracts which are the only above ground indication of the orchid. To date 39 
orchids have been found and appropriate conservation steps initiated as well 
as a range of non-destructive biological studies. Among these studies is an 
artificial pollination program to increase seed for Laboratory study and 
re-introduction into suitable habitats (prior to the commencement of this 
project, all known specimens had been uncovered in the course ee land - 
clearing). 


Also in the current W.W. re (Australia) Newsletter are the plans for the 
National Conservation Strategy and progress reports on projects searching - 
for Australia's rarest birds, identifying endangered Australian plant species , 
and the quest for the Thylacine. 


The Club, through its subscription to the W.W.F., supports in a small 
way these and many other interesting projects. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 


16. 


Publications recs van to: 19/10/81. 


Australian Plants Vol.11 No.87 (June 1981) and Vol.11 No. 88 (Sept. 1981,,) ‘ 


The Australian Bird Watcher. Vol.9 No.3 Sept. 1981. 

Geelong Naturalist .Vol.18 No.1 (May 1981) ~ 

Native Plants Preservation Soc. of Vic. Newsletter No. 45 (oct. 1981) 
Geelong: F.N.C. Newsletter No. 187 (Oct. 1981) 
F.N.C.Ballarat. Excursion-News Sheet (Oct. 1981) —— ort 
The Victorian Naturalist, Vol.98 No.5 Sept/Oct. i981 Scat 
The Bird Observer No. 597 Oct. 1981. 

World Wildlife Fund Newsletter No.9 Spring 1981, 


10, Habitat Weiss 9 No. 5 Oct. 1981. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4, 


5. 


10. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING REPORT 19/10/1981 | 


The audio-tape of local bird calls prepared by pair Een doa has Been 
presented to Mirradong. 


$60.00, donated: by: members, has deen forwarded to. the A. C. ES ‘South West © 
Tasmanian Appeal. 


Laurie Leeson reported on the We V.F.N.C.A. campout a Snort 
Castlemaine F.N..C. has suggested. a joint excursion with Bendigo Ee N. Ce 
in 1982. 


Venue for December social meeting abe al ema at Burnett Lounge, Osborne 
St. Campus of B.C.A.E. Fee for use is $10.00 but this does not include 
access to the kitchen. 


Native Plants Preservation Society advises no Ae ylek a ees) in 1982. 
(See letter published in this issue) 


Whirrakee subscriptions to libraries etc. to be Promos’ by the age 
treasurer and membership secretary. < 


The bulk of the Magazine Account money is to be placed in fixed term 
deposit to earn a more satisfactory interest: rate. 


Guide lines were set for, the re-imbursement of speakers for travel costs. 


W.Flentje reported steps recommended by the Whipstick Forest Park % 


Management Committee to curb offensive! behaviour By, un=Licenced: trail- 


bikes in Whipstick, 


The $1000.00 from the Winifrea Waddel) Betaree which ‘the B, F. NC. as ¢ 
holding in trust, was discussed. This was originally given to the club 
for the fencing of the Salomon Gully. Flora Reserve (Boyd St.), but 
fencing has been completed recently, financed jointly by the Lands 
Department and Bendigo City Council. It was felt that an appropriate 


“use of the money would be an information pavillion with a plaque 


identifying the - donor, EEE of members will be eouens before a final 


decision is made. 
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BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Address correspondence to P.0, Box 396, Bendigo 3550 


PRESIDENT’ ~ ‘Chris. Bunn Averys Rd. E'hawk | 46 8141 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St,Spring Gully oy TEs} rohsyzak 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
SECRETARY Ian MacBean 7 Beebe St. Bendigo 43 0191 
ASSIST.SECRETARY' © George Curr 16.Specimen Hill Rd.Golden Sq. 42 2798 
TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick “39 6254 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Rob Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDITOR. ' Eric Wilkinson 7. Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
EXCURSION ORGANISER John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 
BIRD OBSERVERS felsfelbye 

SECRETARY Glenise Moors SeuBus clas ; 39 6254 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP ; sir 
SECRETARY John Lindner: 62. Stageas Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 
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Membership oe the. Bendigo Field. Naturalists Club is open to all EHOSG 
interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
$8.00 Single, $10.00 Family, $4.00 Pensioner ‘and $4, 00 Children. 


Subscription to Whirrakee for non-members is $8.00 per annum, posted, and 
$6.00 per annum if hand delivery can be arranged. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms , ° ‘Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings start at 7,30 pm, and conclude with supper. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually ona Sunday). 

Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 
or Sunday. Excursions are ey held on the weekend following the 
General Meeting. © , 


Bird Observers Group meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Conference Rooms , Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. 


Mammal Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month, except 

when the third. Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General. Heetines 

in which case the M.S.G. meeting is on te ss Thursday ,7.30 pmto 8 pm,in 
member's homes as announced. 
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NOMINATION FORM 
Name . . ° e ° e e ° ° ° ° e e .3 e e Address ee e e * e ° e e ° ® ° es e e e s e 
Nominated J e ° e * e e e ° e e e s 


SECONCEd BLY ss weulousie aiianice: Celi csatie Mem DACCr sk sep me surshreets 


MEETINGS 
November lith, 
December Sth, 


1982 

January 13th. 
EXCURSIONS 
Sun. Nov.15th. 


1982 
Sun.Feb.14th, 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
Thurs.Nov.19th 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri.Dec.4th, 


- DIARY - 


Mr. Dale Gibbons will speak on "Owls" - 


Christmas Social at the Burnett Lounge, B.C.A.E., 
Osborne St., starting with a casserole tea at 6.30 pm, 
(More details on page 10.) | 


Film night: programme details on page 6. 


See under Junior Field Naturalists Group for details. 


Canoe Outing to Tang Tang (or Eddington if Tang Tang 
cries up over the summer). 
Further details next issue, ° 


8.0pm at Rob and Glenise Moors home at Sedgwick. 
Subject: Update the Annotated list of Mammals of the 
Bendigo district. NB Members are asked to bring along 
their copy of the present list. 


7,30 pm at Agriculture Department, Epsom, 

"Birds of Prey", by Jack and Lindsay Cupper ‘of Merbein, 
All interested people are welcome to attend this 
meeting. 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP 
Srnec 


Sun.Noyv.15th. 


Sun.Dec.6th, 


"Bird Song": Noel Ruedin will demonstrate recording 
techniques, and the use of recordings to call up birds. 
This will be a combined Club and Junior Field Naturalists 
outing, starting at 2,0pm at Havlin St., and extending 
into the evening. Bring tea. Venue: Whipstick, 


Full day excursion to Tang Tang Swamp, which is full 

at present. No boating is included, but wading will be. 
Bring loose, cover up clothing, old sandshoes or shoes 

for wading, and a change of clothing and shoes, 

Also bring shorts, binoculars if you have them, insect 

repellent, sunburn lotion. Bring lunch, and also tea if 
you wish to stay on into the evening, 

Leader: John Lindner (phone 46 7132), 

Meet at Havlin St. at 10.0 an. 


